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DISTINCTIONS  WORTH  CONTENDING  FOR 
I  -  "Moral  But  Not  Moralistic" 


The  first  casualty  in  any  war  is  truth.  Embattled 
nations  find  it  necessary  to  justify  their  wars  by 
exaggerating  their  virtues  and  magnifying  the  faults 
of  the  enemy. 

Truth  is  also  an  early  casualty  in  periods  of 
social  upheaval  and  reform.   In  such  times,  and  we 
live  in  one,  men  prefer  the  sweeping  generality  to  the 
carefully  qualified  sentence.   It  is  easier  to  say  that 
cops  are  pigs  than  to  find  out  precisely  how  many  po- 
licemen in  a  given  city  are  racist. 

In  such  times  language  becomes  confused.  Critical 
terms  are  loosely  and  changeably  defined.   Groups  op- 
posed to  one  another  use  the  same  word  to  convey  dif- 
ferent meanings.   When  George  Wallace  speaks  of  com- 
munity control  of  schools  he  does  not  mean  what  the 
people  in  Ocean-Hill  Brownsville  mean  by  community 
control  of  schools. 

However  trying  and  unpopular  it  may  be  to  do  so , 
I  believe  that  Christians,  along  with  other  concerned 
people,  have  a  responsibility  to  think  and  speak  clear- 
ly and  to  see  to  it  that  at  least  their  language  is 
used  in  the  service  of  truth.   This  rambling  preamble 
helps  to  describe  at  least  one  hope  that  I  have  for 
this  modest  sermon  series  -  Distinctions  Worth  Contend- 
ing For. 


Focus  with  me  now  on  two  words  in  heavy  use  to- 
day around  which  much  confusion  has  set  in.   I  refer  to 
the  words  "moral"  and  "moralistic."  These  words  have 
a  curious  relationship  to  each  other.   The  adjectival 
suffix  "istic"  usually  refers  to  the  noun  it  modifies. 
Add  "istic"  to  a  noun  and  you  get  a  word  that  means 


having  the  qualities  of  that  noun.   This  is  the  way  it 
customarily  works:   Simple  -  simplistic,  real  -  realis- 
tic, paternal  -  paternalistic.   But  not  so  with  "moral" 
and  "moralistic." 

The  word  "moral"  means  "to  be  concerned  with  or 
pertaining  to  right  conduct."   But  add  the  suffix 
"istic"  to  this  word  and  the  noun  is  virtually  nega- 
ted.  It  is  good  to  be  moral,  but  it  is  no  compliment 
to  say  of  another  person  that  she  is  moralistic. 

The  dictionary,  even  the  1967  Random  House  Un- 
abridged, has  not  caught  up  with  usage  at  this  point. 
The  primary  definitions  in  that  dictionary  suggest 
that  both  terms  are  positive  and  affirmative.   But  life 
does  not  follow  the  dictionary,  the  dictionary  follows 
life.   I  have  no  doubt  but  that  subsequent  editions  of 
our  various  dictionaries  will  indicate  the  pejorative 
sense  in  which  the  term  "moralistic"  is  consistently 
used  in  our  society. 


What  are  the  marks  of  a  moralistic  person?  What 
does  it  mean  when  we  say  of  another,  he  is  moralistic? 
Or,  when  we  say  of  someone's  view  of  life,  this  is  a 
moralistic  outlook? 

A  moralistic  person  sees  the  moral  factor  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  every  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic problem.   Let's  take,  for  example,  the  tension 
that  exists  between  New  York  City  and  Albany.   The 
moralist  as  he  senses  this  tension  and  becomes  dis- 
turbed about  it  would  be  apt  to  say  something  like 
this:   "If  only  the  mayor  and  governor  could  get  a- 
long  better.   If  only  each  could  be  more  conciliatory. 
If  only  both  were  less  ambitious  politically.  , If  only 
each  could  be  more  temperate  in  speech.   If  only  both 
were  possessed  of  a  greater  will  and  determination  to 
work  things  out." 

However  much  such  considerations  of  conduct  and 
character  matter,  it  is  naive  and  simplistic  to  see 
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those  factors  as  the  dominant  considerations.   Down- 
city  and  out-state  tensions  exist  in  every  part  of 
these  United  States.   All  across  the  country  urban 
interests,  suburban  interests,  and  rural  interests 
exist  in  an  ever-shifting  power  relationship  to  each 
other.   The  name  of  the  game  at  this  level  is  not  so 
much  morality  as  power.   Morality  matters,  but  power 
matters  more. 

A  better  illustration  would  center  on  the  wel- 
fare issue.   The  moralistic  individual  never  tires  of 
insisting  that  the  poor  could  extricate  themselves 
from  their  condition  if  only  they  would  work  harder, 
spend  more  wisely,  save  more  frugally,  drink  less  and 
pay  more  attention  to  their  children. 

As  one  study  after  another  has  shown ,  the  moral 
factor  in  poverty,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  is 
not  the  dominant  or  critical  factor.   Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  was  fond  of  saying,  "I  have  had  to  work  hard; 
anyone  who  works  just  as  hard  will  get  just  as  far."l 
This  is  the  myth  of  the  moralist,  the  man  who  is 
middle-class  or  beyond,  who  wants  to  fend  off  the 
claims  of  the  impoverished:   "I  worked  to  get  where 
I  am.   If  they  would  work  with  equal  vigor  they  could 
be  as  I  am  too!" 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  poor  are 
caught  in  a  rapidly  spinning  revolving  door.   They  are 
the  casualties  of  a  system  that  perpetuates  their  mis- 
ery.  The  key  factors  are  not  the  moral  factors,  but 
such  items  as:   job  availability;  housing  availability 
near  job  sites  or  reasonably  priced  transportation  to 
job  sites;  adequate  education;  the  elimination  of  rac- 
ist discrimination;  social  and  parental  motivation. 
The  system  in  which  we  live  predisposes  multitudes  to 
poverty.   It  is  moralistic,  reprehensibly  so,  to  assume 
that  the  poor  could  shed  the  tattered  rags  of  poverty 
merely  by  an  act  of  will. 

A  moralistic  person,  furthermore,  tends  to  be  ac- 
cepting of  other  people  on  the  basis  of  their 
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moral  rectitude.   He  denies  deep  or  intimate  associa- 
tion to  those  who  do  not  qualify  when  measured  by- 
standards  that  he  has  set  up.   Quite  arbitrarily  he 
selects  usually  one  or  two  areas  of  conduct  and  rates 
the  desirability  of  others  by  how  they  stand  on  those 
points.   Consequently,  there  are  moralistic  types  in 
our  society  (and,  lamentably,  even  at  times  within 
the  Christian  church)  who  will  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with:  divorced  persons;  anyone  who  drinks;  anyone 
who  doesn't  drink;  homosexuals;  the  unemployed;  people 
who  have  been  in  jail;  partners  of  a  mixed  marriage — 
whether  racially  mixed  or  religiously  mixed;  consci- 
entious objectors;  and  a  whole  host  of  other  types 
deemed  to  be  suspect. 

The  moralistic  person  treats  those  whom  he  re- 
jects as  so  many  unembraceable  lepers!   In  a  foolish- 
ly inspired  quest  for  purity  he  cuts  himself  off  from 
those  who  are  less  or  other  than  he  would  have  them 
be.   The  elder  brother  is  the  glittering  example  of 
this  type  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.   He  absented  him- 
self from  the  "coming  home"  party  because  his  brother 
had  failed  in  the  far  country. 

The  moralistic  person  who  denies  association  to 
others  on  the  basis  of  some  moral  fault  forgets  that 
he  is  far  from  perfect  himself;  forgets  that  accep- 
tance does  not  imply  endorsement  of  conduct;  and, 
most  importantly,  forgets  that  we  all  need  the  grace 
of  God.   The  Psalmist  spoke  for  every  man  when  he 
said,  "If  thou,  0  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities, 
Lord,  who  could  stand?"   (Psalms  130:3) 


It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  any  of  this 
that  because  we  must  guard  against  becoming  moralis- 
tic it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  are  moral  or 
not.   Moral,  yes!   Moralistic,  no!   Right  conduct  is 
critical  to  the  good  life.   Everything  pertaining  to 
human  conduct  is  not  relative,  or  a  matter  of  personal 
preference,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.   Christian 
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living  does  not  by-pass  morality  as  some  hyper-spiri- 
tual types  living  in  communes  would  suggest. 

"He  died  that  we  may  be  forgiven, 
He  died  to  make  us  good. "2 

Human  behaviour  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  maturi- 
ty or  immaturity,  social  or  anti-social  behaviour, 
conformity  or  non-conformity.   There  are  such  cate- 
gories as  right  and  wrong,  and  they  matter  tremendous- 
ly in  cur  quest  to  carve  some  happiness  out  of  life. 

There  is  a  moral  order.   Some  acts  and  attitudes 
ennoble  life.   Others  are  self-destroying.   Virtue 
carries  its  own  reward  and  sin  carries  its  own  penal- 
ty.  Lying  isn't  wrong  because  God  commanded  against 
it.   God  commanded  against  it  because  lying  negates 
life  -  and  so  with  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 
We  know  that  this  moral  order  exists  from  the  sting 
of  conscience  that  we  feel  when  we  go  against  it , 
from  the  unconscious  admiration  that  we  feel  in  the 
presence  of  a  good  person  or  a  good  act ,  from  the 
affirmations  of  the  Scriptures  that  tell  us  only  what 
our  hearts  already  knew. 

This  moral  order  is  both  personal  and  corporate 
in  its  implications.   John  Bright  in  his  book,  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  speaks  thus  about  Israel  in  the 
eighth  century,  especially  at  the  time  of  Hosea,  when 
the  nation  sought  to  rely  on  statecraft  rather  than 
righteousness:   "They  trimmed  their  foreign  policy 
to  every  political  wind  that  blew,  and  they  were  al- 
ways wrong--because  they  were  morally  wrong. "3 

Morals  are  important  at  the  personal  level  too. 
In  this  exceedingly  activistic  age  when  young  people 
particularly  are  off  and  running  to  change  this  and 
reform  that,  a  sober  warning  is  sounded  by  a  man  who 
has  earned  the  right  to  warn  us  all,  Daniel  Berrigan: 
"Activists  ruin  others  because  'their  thing'  demands 
intellectual  or  sexual  coercion.   In  the  name  of  doinj 
a  big  public  thing,  they  do  shameful  personal  things 
and  leave  the  wreckage  of  other  lives  to  mark  their 
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trail- -which  to  anyone  unimpressed  by  their  ego,  is 
no  more  than  a  rake's  progress. "4 


Before  we  leave  this  subject  there  is  one  more 
word  that  must  be  said  lest  the  Gospel  be  either  for- 
gotten or  distorted.   The  terms  "moral"  and  "moralis- 
tic" are  not  Biblical  terms,  as  a  quick  glance  at  an 
Analytical  Concordance  would  show.   In  the  Scriptures, 
however,  the  moralistic  type  is  anticipated  in  such 
terms  as  "hypocrisy"  and  "self-righteousness,"  and  in 
such  figures  as  the  elder  brother  and  the  pompous 
Pharisee  at  prayer.   The  word  "moral"  and  the  exis- 
tence of  the  moral  order  are  suggested  in  such  terms 
as  "commandment,"  "conscience,"  "righteousness," 
"justice,"  and  "judgment." 

But  over  and  above  the  claims  of  the  moral  order 
upon  us  there  is  in  the  Scriptures  an  offer  of  grace. 
This  is  the  divine  plus.   This  is  what  makes  the  good 
news  good.   Beyond  right  and  wrong,  beyond  our  poor 
strivings  after  goodness,  beyond  our  consciousness  of 
failure,  there  is  the  possibility  of  repentance,  the 
promise  of  forgiveness,  the  gift  of  peace  and  the  wel- 
coming love  of  God. 

For  Christianity  at  its  core  is  not  prescriptive 
but  redemptive.   It  is  important  to  be  moral.   It  is 
more  important  to  be  saved! 

"If  I  ask  him  to  receive  me, 
Will  he  say  me  nay? 
'Not  till  earth,  and  not  till  heaven 
Pass  away. ' "^ 
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Closing  Prayer 

Our  Father  in  heaven , 

some  of  us  are  so  good  as  to  feel 

that  we  live  beyond  the  need  for  grace; 
And  some  of  us  are  so  down  on  ourselves 

as  to  feel  that  we  live  beyond 

the  reach  of  grace. 
Whether  we  be  up  and  out , 

or  down  and  out , 

claim  us  for  Thyself, 
And  make  us  what  we  ought  to  be . 

Through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.   Amen 
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